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Busy Session 
for Congress 


Nation’s Lawmakers Approve 
Major Requests Made by 


President Eisenhower 


ONGRESS has been busy this year. 

Bills and resolutions introduced 
in the House and Senate up to the 
end of June totaled nearly 10,000. 
Most of these were minor measures 
whose rejection or approval took little 
time. Others involving highly impor- 
tant decisions, have required weeks 
or months of committee hearings and 
deliberation. 

Meanwhile, Americans have watched 
closely to see how well the Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress would get 
along with Republican President 
Eisenhower. While the outcome on 
this point isn’t entirely clear, several 
observations are possible. 

First: There have been no violent 
clashes between the White House and 
the leaders of Congress. 

Second: There have been some im- 
portant disagreements. Key Repub- 
lican congressmen have sought, on 
various occasions, to block Presiden- 
tial moves. Senator Joseph McCarthy 
of Wisconsin, for instance, tried un- 
successfully to stop the appointment 
of Charles Bohlen as U.S. ambassador 
to Russia. Representative Daniel Reed 
of New York has fought hard against 
Mr. Eisenhower’s tax policies. 

Third: In showdown votes, Eisen- 
hower’s side has generally won. Some- 


times, in these votes, the President has’ 


been supported more heavily by the 
Democrats than by Republicans. 

In the remainder of this article, we 

shall take up certain of the issues 
(Continued on page 2) 


























JUSTUS IN MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


“THE BIG ONE THAT DIDN’T GET AWAY” 


Dangerous Time Ahead In Korea 


Truce Ending Fighting Is Welcome, But Turning It into a Real Peace 


Presents Many Difficulties. 


HE United States today faces one 

of the most dangerous periods in 
our history. We and our United Na- 
tions allies must try to turn the Korean 
truce into a lasting peace during the 
next 6 months. We must also try 
to get an understanding with Red 
China on peace for all Asia—not just 
for Korea alone. The task is difficult. 
A misstep can lead to new war. 

All Americans are happy, of course, 
that the communists and the UN 
signed the truce in Korea two weeks 
ago. The truce pledges both sides 
to quit fighting, to stop the killing 
and maiming of troops. Prisoners are 
to be returned to their homes. The 
cease-fire agreement is most welcome 
after 37 months of war. 

The dangers that lie ahead, how- 
ever, are very real and very serious. 
The truce may be broken and the 
fighting start again. We've made 
many promises to President Syngman 


Rhee of South Korea, whose govern- 
ment did not agree to the truce. We 
shall find it difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to fulfill our promises to Rhee. 
Red China wants many things that 
the U.S. government opposes, in- 
cluding membership in the UN. It 
will be hard to reach any agreement 
with the Chinese Reds. If we do not 
get an agreement, though, there is 
little chance for building real peace 
in Asia. 

Despite the risks we face, there 
is some reason to hope that we can 
turn the Korean truce into a march 
toward a non-warring world. Soviet 
Russia, which supplied the Chinese 
and North Korean Reds with arms, 
is having trouble in managing govern- 
ment at home and in ruling satellite 
countries. Russia may feel it neces- 
sary to quit helping her fellow Reds 
and may—for a time, at least—favor 
peace. Red China suffered tremen- 





MAY men and 

women are at 
their best when as- 
sociated with their 
friends and neigh- 
bors. If they are 
bored or irritated 
by the turn of the conversation, they 
conceal their feelings and keep the dis- 
cussion at a fairly high level. It is 
when these people come into contact 
with “the public” that they give .free 
play to their churlish dispositions. 
When they deal with the waiter in a 
crowded restaurant or the tired sales- 
man, the bars are down and they engage 
in unmeasured complaint. 

Such conduct violates the rules of 
fair play. Many business establish- 
ments forbid their employees to “talk 
back.” They make it a practice that 
“the customer is always right.” They 
are so anxious for business or patronage 
that they decide every argument against 
the employee, however unfair the prac- 
tice may be. 





Walter E. Myer 


Adding to Human Happiness 


By Walter E. Myer 


Where such rules prevail, the ill- 
natured customer is likely to have his 
way, and if his sense of justice is dull, 
he does not hesitate to take advantage 
of his superior position. 

This is, of course, a cowardly act. 
The one who is fair and honorable will 
refuse to strike an opponent when he 
is down, or when his position is weak. 
At times, of course, the shoe is on the 
other foot. When goods are scarce and 
workers are few, employees may be 
rude and may go beyond the bounds of 
fairness and courtesy toward customers. 

What a different world this would 
be if all of us, young and old, should 
make courtesy a part of our lives, a 
guide to our conduct! What a fine thing 
it would be if we should think more 
about the other fellow, and if we should 
go more often out of our way to do 
things for others! Friendliness, 
thoughtfulness, helpfulness in the home, 
at school, on the streets, in all our con- 
tacts; that is what we need more than 
almost anything else. We should realize 


that one will get farther on the road 
to happiness if he has company than if 
he travels alone. 

Every day of the year there are oc- 
casions for generous, thoughtful acts. 
Well-placed, friendly deeds or words on 
all such occasions will serve a double 
purpose. They will brighten the path- 
way of the giver as well as the re- 
ceiver. Such courtesies will leave 
pleasantly remembered moments in 
their train. They will add immeasur- 
ably to the sum total of human happi- 
ness. 

We are busy, of course, and tend to 
become absorbed with our own affairs. 
That is not an excuse, however, for in- 
civility. “Life is not so short,” said 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “but that there 
is always time enough for courtesy.” 

Most of us say we want to help add 
happiness to the world. Now is the time 
to stop and think about how to do so. 
Try a little courtesy the next time you 
board a crowded bus or shop in a store. 
You’ll find it pays. 


Much Depends on Communists’ Attitude 


dous losses in the war. 
be ready to quit fighting. 

Americans, looking at the dangers 
ahead and balancing them against the 
hopes for peace, wisely may adopt a 
cautious attitude. We've had dealings 
with the Reds before, and _ they 
haven’t been pleasant. It is well to 
keep in mind the words of President 
Eisenhower: “We have won an ar- 
mistice on a single battleground, not 
peace in the world. We may not now 
relax our guard. We and our United 
Nations allies must be vigilant against 
the posibility of untoward develop- 
ments.” 

What, then, does the uncertain 
truce provide? The truce between the 
UN and the communist Chinese-North 
Korean forces brought an end to fight- 
ing on Monday, July 27 and provided: 

1. Troops on both sides draw back, 
leaving a 2%-mile wide buffer zone 
between them. Most of the zone lies 
about 20 miles above the 38th paral- 
lel, which is the dividing line between 
South Korea and communist North 
Korea. 

2. Ten joint UN-communist teams 
police the buffer zone. A commission 
of five communist and five UN officers 
acts as supervisor of the truce to 
prevent violations. 

3. Neither side is to increase its 
forces in Korea. Plans for withdrawal 
of foreign troops will be discussed at a 
political conference to be held within 
the next three months. 

4. Ali prisoners who wish to return 
home will be exchanged within 60 days. 
Thousands of Reds, who say they 
don’t want to go home, will be turned 
over to a commission of neutral na- 
tions. If after four months the 
prisoners still insist that they don’t 
want to go home, they will be freed 
and allowed to become residents of 
some neutral nation. 

Who won the Korean War? The 
question is one that will be argued 
for many months. 

In one sense, there is no victor in 
the war. In World Wars I and II, 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER addressing a joint session of Congress. 


U. S. Congress 


(Continued from page 1) 


which have attracted wide attention. 

Offshore oil. In one of the first 
major acts passed by this Congress, 
the federal government turned large 
undersea oil aeposits over to the 
coastal whose shores. they 
adjoin. This move climaxed a long 
dispute over who should control the 
rich petroleum pools that lie within 
a few miles of our coasts. President 
Eisenhower had indicated, before his 
election, that he favored granting this 
offshore oil to the states. 

The grant was approved by a vote 
of 56 to 35 in the Senate, and a vote 
of 278 to 116 in the House. Repub- 
licans were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the offshore oil grant, while Demo- 
crats were more evenly divided. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the measure 
on May 22. 

While the coastal states were given 
title to the oil deposits lying just off 
their shores, Congress affirmed the 
right of the federal government to 
oil deposits that are found farther out 
in the beyond the historical 
seaward limits of the states. A move 
to set aside the income from these 
continental-shelf areas to aid schools 
throughout the nation was voted down. 
The income will go into the general 
fund of the federal government. 

Excess profits tax. The long, hard 
fight over this issue ended in an Eisen- 
hower victory. The excess profits tax, 
imposed after fighting began in 
Korea, is a levy upon the profits of 
those business firms which are earn- 
ing substantially more now than they 
did just before the Korean outbreak. 

This tax—an emergency measure— 
scheduled to end in June, but 
President Eisenhower said Uncle Sam 
needs the revenue that it can produce 
during the remainder of 1953. He 
therefore asked Congress to extend it 
through next December, even though 
he dislikes the excess profits levy as 
a long-term means of raising money. 

Opponents of the tax extension 
measure waged an intense fight, byt 
on July 10 it passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 325 to 


states 


ocean 


was 


cod 


77. (Approximately the same amount 
of support came from each party.) 
Five days later the Senate passed the 
bill and sent it to President Eisen- 
hower for signature. 

Foreign aid. Just before he left 
office, former President Truman re- 
commended that the United States set 
aside more than 71% billion dollars as 
new foreign aid funds for the year 
ending next June. President Eisen- 
hower soon revised this request to 
slightly under 6 billion, and finally 
cut it to about 5% billion. This 
amount was to cover our military, 
economic, and technical help abroad. 

Congress debated the foreign aid 
question bitterly. Many lawmakers 
feel that the time has come for us to 
reduce our overseas aid program or 
even stop it completely. Others 
argue that we must continue to help 
strengthen the rest of the free world 
against the threat of communism. 

Congress finally passed a prelim- 
inary authorization bill which placed 
an upper limit of slightly over $5,- 
150,000,000 on new foreign aid money 
for the current financial year. The 
Eisenhower administration needed 
considerable Democratic help in order 
to get approval of this much. 

Passage of this preliminary bill did 
not end the foreign aid battle. A 
separate appropriation measure was 
needed to provide actual funds to fill 
the authorization. 

After considerable debate, the two 
houses of Congress finally agreed to 
appropriate about 41% billion dollars 
in new cash for foreign aid. This 
sum was almost °4 of a billion less 
than the President had _ requested. 
Congress also made available for for- 
eign aid about 2 billion dollars in 
funds left over from previous appro- 
priations. 

Food and agriculture. Congress 
acted with unusual speed on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s request for author- 
ity to send as much as one million tons 
of wheat to famine-stricken Pakistan. 
Eisenhower made his request on June 
10, and the lawmakers granted it by 
June 24. The gift was favored by a 
heavy majority in each party, al- 
though—in the House at least—there 
was a little more opposition among 
Democrats than among Republicans. 


A drought emergency in our own 
country received quick attention, too. 
Late in June Congress began work 
on proposals to make special loans 
available for drought-stricken farmers 
in the Southwest. A bill for this 
purpose was passed and sent to the 
President on July 13, and he signed 
it the following day. 

Corgressional approval of the meas- 
ure was overwhelming. In an im- 
portant House vote, it was favored by 
388 Republicans and Democrats, op- 
posed by 4 Republicans. Democratic 
Representative Martin Dies of Texas 
criticized the measure on grounds that 
this emergency should, if possible, be 
handled by the states; but he voted 
for passage when the final balloting 
came. 

Immediately after signing the 
drought measure, President Eisen- 
hower requested still more aid for the 
dry area. 

Officials of the United States and 
44 other countries this spring drew 
up a treaty to regulate the inter- 
national purchase and sale of wheat. 
It is designed to guarantee a reason- 
ably steady market for those nations 
which normally export the grain, and 
a steady supply for the ones that buy 
it. For the United States to take part 
in the agreement, approval by a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate was neces- 
sary—as is the case of all formal 
treaties. President Eisenhower re- 
quested this approval some time ago, 
and it was given with little opposition 
on July 13. 

Treaty powers. Senator John 
Bricker of Ohio, along with numerous 
other lawmakers, urges the adoption 
of a Constitutional amendment which 
would considerably restrict our govern- 
ment’s power to make and carry out 
pacts with foreign nations. (See THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, May 4, pages 
1 and 6.) Bricker and his supporters 
feel that the U. S. Constitution, as it 
now stands, does not limit the treaty 
power enough to prevent our govern- 
ment from bargaining away some of 
the fundamental rights of American 
citizens. Bricker’s opponents say that 
the Constitution does contain ade- 
quate safeguards against this danger, 
and that the proposed amendment 
would seriously hamper the United 


WIDE WORLD 


The President has worked hard to win Congressional support of his program. 


States in its dealings with foreign 
countries. 

To be adopted, the proposed amend- 
ment must receive a two-thirds vote in 
each house of Congress, plus approval 
by three-fourths of the state legisla- 
tures. Senator Bricker waged a hard 
fight to get the congressional action 
completed during this session. As the 
month of July drew toward a close, 
though, it was decided to put the mat- 
ter aside until the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, Bricker fought and lost 
a battle against a specific pact—one 
which will, among other things, per- 
mit our soldiers who are stationed in 
various North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries to be tried in foreign courts for 
crimes they commit while not actually 
on duty. President Eisenhower said 
this measure was necessary as part of 
our cooperation in NATO. Senator 
Bricker said it would violate the 
rights of American servicemen. 

To receive our government’s formal 
consent, the pact needed approval by 
a two-thirds vote in the Senate. After 
hearing an urgent appeal from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the Senate gave its 
approval by a majority of 72 to 15. 
The two parties were about equal in 
their support of the measure. 

Reorganization. The President is 
allowed to draw up plans for shift- 
ing and reorganizing various govern- 
mental departments and agencies. 
These plans are submitted to Con- 
gress and then, unless the lawmakers 
disapprove, they take effect. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has already made 
considerable use of this process. 

One of his reorganization proposals 
was to establish a new Cabinet agency 
—the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Congress passed a 
special act to speed this plan along 
and, on April 11, the new department 
was formed out of the old Federal 
Security Agency. Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, head of this department, is 
the only woman member in Elisen- 
hower’s Cabinet. 

Wartime agreements. During World 
War II, Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man made various secret agreements 
with our wartime ally, Russia. These 
included arrangements that were to 
go into effect in Europe and the Far 
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East after fighting ended. Russia 
later broke many of her promises, but 
she took advantage of our concessions 
in the agreements while furthering 
her ruthless drive to extend Soviet 
power and influence. 

Soon after taking office, President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to con- 
demn Russia for violating the war- 
time agreements. Many congressmen 
backed the Chief Executive, but others 
—mainly Republicans—favored an- 
other idea. They wanted a resolu- 
tion which would, in effect, criticize 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman for 
having made the pacts. As a result of 
this dispute, the whole matter was 
finally dropped and no measure was 
passed. 

Foreign trade. Many people, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower, think 
we should buy large quantities of 
goods from abroad. Such purchasing, 
they insist, not only provides greater 
supplies for American consumers, but 
also helps foreigners earn the dollars 
they need in order to obtain vital 
materials and equipment from us. 

On the opposite side, it is argued 
that we should not let foreign farm- 
ers and manufacturers compete 
strongly with those in our own coun- 
try. 

For some years the United States 
has had a Trade Agreements Act, 
under which the President could make 
international agreements to cut tariffs 
and promote our foreign purchases 
and sales. It expired in June and 
President Eisenhower asked that it 
be renewed. After bitter controversy, 
each house of Congress passed a re- 
newal bill, but there were differences 
between the House and Senate meas- 
ures. 

A conference committee, consisting 
of spokesmen from each house, was 
assigned to iron out the differences. 
Our country couldn’t negotiate new 
trade pacts with foreign countries 
until the measure was enacted. 

Early in August the two bodies of 
Congress finally came to agreement on 
the details of the bill, and the Trade 
Agreements Act was extended until 
June 1954. 

Previously the House had dealt with 
another trade measure, designed to 
reduce our overseas commerce. This 
bill, strongly opposed by President 
Eisenhower, would have limited our 
imports of oil, increased the duties on 
lead and zinc, and probably caused 
tariff boosts on other items. It was 
defeated on July 23 by a House vote 
of 242 ‘to 161. 

Hawaii and Alaska. These U.S. 
Territories have been seeking state- 
hood for many years. During the 
1952 campaign the Republicans said 
that both should be brought into our 
federal Union. President Eisenhower, 
in an early speech to Congress, re- 
quested immediate statehood for 
Hawaii but did not mention Alaska. 

A bill which would put Hawaii’s 
star on the flag was passed in the 
House of Representatives last March. 
However, the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee decided to delay a vote on 
Hawaiian statehood until at least next 
January. Probably there will be re- 
newed efforts, at that time, to have 
Alaska included. 

Refugees. Western Europe con- 
tains millions of homeless people. 
Among them are large numbers who 
have fled from communist-controlled 
territory. In April President Eisen- 
hower spoke with admiration of these 
people “who have braved death to 
escape from behind the Iron Curtain.” 
He asked Congress to let 240,000 of 


them, besides the numbers covered in 
our regular immigration quotas, enter 
America during the next two years. 

Opponents objected for various rea- 
sons. For one thing, they said, many 
communist agents might be able to 
enter our nation in the guise of 
refugees. | 

In the closing days of the session, 
Congress approved the President’s re- 
quest to allow additional immigrants. 
However, the time period was ex- 
tended to three years, and the number 
of immigrants—above the regular 
quotas—was set at 214,000. 

Postal rates. Uncle Sam’s postal 
system is far from being a profit- 
making enterprise. In fact, it is ex- 
pected to operate at a loss of almost 
600 million dollars this year. Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfieid, 
however, is trying to put it more 
nearly on a “break-even” basis. He 
has already boosted overseas mail 
rates and taken certain other steps 
aimed at reducing the deficit. 

In June he asked Congress for a 
boost in postal rates on letters, books, 
catalogs, advertising circulars, and 
most newspapers and magazines. If 
his request goes through, it will cost 
four cents instead of three to send 
an ordinary out-of-town letter. 

Many people favor the idea of set- 
ting high enough postal rates that the 
Post Office Department can pay its 
own way, or nearly so. Others think 
our mail service should, to a large ex- 
tent, be financed out of the federal 
Treasury’s general funds. 

Congressmen are always reluctant 


tion. 


such immunity, but the House did not 
vote on the measure. 

People who favor the proposal say 
that it would greatly help the in- 
vestigating committees in their work 
of learning about subversive and other 
criminal activities. Opponents fear 
that the immunity measure might 
allow too many criminals to escape 
punishment. 

Appropriations. Thirteen major 
appropriations bills have been intro- 
duced in this session of Congress. 
They provide most of the new funds 
that the Eisenhower administration 
is to have available during the year 
which ends next June. 

Among the most controversial ap- 
propriations measures were the one 
involving foreign aid (which we have 
already discussed) and the one on 
national defense. Last spring Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked for a defense 
appropriation of about 36 billion dol- 
lars: After long debate, Congress 
agreed to allow the armed forces 
slightly more than 34 billion dollars. 

The main dispute over defense 
spending was raised by a group of 
congressmen who condemned the Eis- 
enhower administration for cutting 
5 billion dollars from former Presi- 


dent Truman’s recommended Air 
Force budget. These lawmakers said 
that the new administration was 


wrecking the Air Force for the sake 
of “government economy.” But Pres- 
ident Eisenhower insisted that his 
requests for the Air Force and other 
military branches were adequate. A 
majority in both House and Senate 
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FOREIGN POLICY has required constant study by the Eisenhower administra- 


The President is shown here conferring with Secretary of State John Foster 


Dulles (left) and Mutual Security Administrator Harold Stassen. 


to raise postal rates, since they fear 
that the voters may object. Late in 
July it was decided that the matter of 
a postal increase would be postponed 
until the 1954 session of Congress. 

Committee witnesses. Sometimes 
witnesses who are brought before 
congressional investigating commit- 
tees refuse to answer questions on 
the grounds that their answers might 
help convict them of crime. The U.S. 
Constitution permits them to remain 
silent under such circumstances (See 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, May 18, 
pages 1 and 6). 

The only way in which these wit- 
nesses can be required to answer 
questions is by granting them im- 
munity from future criminal prosecu- 
tion on any matter about which they 
are forced to testify. On July 9 the 
Senate passed a bill which would per- 
mit congressional committees to give 


approved the stand of the President. 

National debt limit. Late in July 
the federal government owed about 
272 billion dollars. It owed this money 
to people who own government bonds 
and securities. Under the law, the 
debt could not rise above 275 billions. 

On July 30 President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to raise the debt limit 
to 290 billions. He said that the debt 
might reach 275 billions despite vigor- 
ous action to cut spending. 

Some Congressmen felt that rais- 
ing the debt limit was the only way 
out of a difficult predicament. Others, 
though, maintained that such action 
would encourage further spending and 
maintained that a strong stand should 
be made now to curb the debt. 

The House approved the President’s 
request, but the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee decided not to act on the pro- 
posal. The action was regarded as a 


major defeat for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Personalities. Last January, one 
of the main political questions was: 
“How will Eisenhower and Senator 
Taft get along?” It was expected that 
the Chief Executive would clash with 
the powerful Senate leader, who was 
Ike’s main rival for the 1952 Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination. But 
the two men cooperated so well that 
the untimely death of the Ohio senator 
on July 31 came as a tremendous loss 
to the Eisenhower administration. 

There is, on the other hand, consid- 
erable friction between Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Senator Joseph McCarthy 
of Wisconsin. Eisenhower appears to 
be the winner in most of their skir- 
mishes up to this time. 

Senator McCarthy has been a storm 
center for several years. His op- 
ponents say he seeks power and pub- 
licity by making reckless charges that 
various individuals are pro-commu- 
nist. His supporters say he is doing 
a good job of uncovering subversives. 

McCarthy challenged the Eisen- 
hower administration early this year, 
when Eisenhower nominated Charles 
Bohlen as U. S. ambassador to Rus- 
sia. The Wisconsin Senator thought 
Bohlen had been too closely connected 
with the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations and with U. S. policies 
which—according to McCarthy— 
helped Moscow. After a heated de- 
bate, the Senate supported LEisen- 
hower’s choice of Mr. Bohlen by a 
vote of 74 to 13. The appointment 
was favored by 34 Republicans, 39 
Democrats, and 1 Independent. Mc- 
Carthy’s side included 11 Republicans 
and 2 Democrats. 

Observers feel that President Eis- 
enhower also won a victory in the 
case of J. B. Matthews, who was until 
recently employed as executive direc- 
tor of McCarthy’s investigating group. 
This summer Matthews came into the 
national spotlight because of a maga- 
zine article in which he claimed that 
numerous clergymen have supported 
communist, or pro-communist endeav- 
ors. Immediately after President 
Eisenhower attacked the Matthews 
article, Senator McCarthy announced 
Matthews’ resignation from the com- 
mittee post. 

Under pressure from the White 
House, McCarthy recently postponed 
efforts to question officials and em- 
ployees of the U. S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. This is a highly secret 
organization which keeps our Presi- 
dent and other top officials informed 
about important developments abroad. 
The administration held that con- 
gressional questioning of CIA peo- 
ple might interfere with the secret 
work of the organization. 

McCarthy wanted to investigate 
the CIA because he questioned the 
loyalty of some of its personnel. The 
administration view, which prevailed, 
was that issues involving the loyalty 
of CIA personnel should be handled 
by the President and by the head of 
the agency. 

Future. During the coming months, 
while Congress is not in session, va- 
rious committees will continue their 
work. Some will undoubtedly con- 
duct probes and investigations, while 
others will study bills on which action 
has not yet been completed. 

In 1954, the present Congress will 
still have a chance to consider any of 
the bills that are left over from this 
year. However, the new Congress 
that is to be elected in November 1954 
will start with a clean slate the fol- 
lowing January. 
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NOTICE 


In accordance with our usual 
schedule, we are suspending pub- 
lication of The American Ob- 
server for the coming three weeks. 
The next issue will appear under 
date of September 7, 1953. 

















Cease-Fire Police 


While the world awaits the opening 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly session on Korea, the Joint 
Military Armistice Commission is 
busy with some on-the-spot work. The 
Commission, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations and 
communist forces, is working with 
other groups in Korea and enforces the 
cease-fire arrangements. 

Representing the United Nations on 
the Commission is Major General 
Blackshear M. Ryan. Born in Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, 53 years ago, Ryan 
graduated from West Point in 1922. 
He was commissioned in the field artil- 
lery and became a general during 
World War II. He served with the 
24th Infantry Division in Korea and 
later became Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the Far Eastern Command in Tokyo. 

Little is known about Lieutenant 
General Lee Sang Cho, the chief com- 
munist member of the commission. A 
second-string official during the truce 
talks, Lee was promoted to lieutenant 
general when appointed to the com- 
mission. 


America’s UN Team 


There will be some new faces, as 
well as familiar ones, among Ameri- 
ca’s delegation to the United Nations 
when the UN General Assembly meets 
soon. They include the following: 

Henry Cabot Lodge. U. S. ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Lodge 
headed the American delegation to the 
world organization last spring. A 
former Massachusetts senator, 51- 
year-old Lodge has long been inter- 
ested in world affairs. After he be- 
came a U. S. senator in 1937, he took 
an active part in foreign policy mat- 
Except for four years when he 
served in the Army during World 


ters, 
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War II, Lodge represented his state in 
the Senate from 1937 to 1953. 

James Byrnes. Now 74 years old, 
Byrnes has been governor of his home 
state of South Carolina since 1951. 
Trained as a lawyer, he has held many 
high government posts during his 
career as a public official. 
resented his state in Congress, and 
has served as a justice on the U. S. 
Supreme Court. From 1945 to 1947, 
he acted as Secretary of State under 
former President Harry Truman. 

James Richards. Also from South 
Carolina, Richards is a Democratic 
Representative in Congress. He has 
represented his state on Capitol Hill 
since 1933. 

Frances Bolton. A Republican Rep- 
resentative from Ohio, Mrs. Bolton 
has spoken for her home state in Con- 
gress since 1940. Now 68 years old, 
she has long been prominent in Repub- 
lican politics. 


German Elections 


Campaign posters are going up all 
over West Germany. Political leaders 
are vying for the support of voters in 
forthcoming parliamentary elections 
scheduled for next September 6. 

The West German election cam- 
paign promises to be a lively one. At 
stake are the 400 or more seats of the 
Bundestag, or lower house of parlia- 
ment. The leader of the party winning 
the most legislative seats becomes 
chancellor (chief executive). 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, leader 
of the Christian Democrats, is making 
a determined bid for continued leader- 
ship of his country. His opponents 
include the progressive Social Demo- 
crats, the conservative Free Demo- 
crats, and the communists. 

The biggest challenge to Adenauer 
comes from the Social Democrats, led 
by Erich Ollenhauer. Forced to leave 
Germany when Hitler came to power 
in the 1930’s, Ollenhauer has won a 
great deal of support among German 
working people since his return home 
in 1946. His party now holds the 
biggest bloc of legislative seats, after 
Adenauer’s Christian Democrats, in 
the important Bundestag. 

Both Adenauer and Ollenhauer are 
in favor of friendly German-American 
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ties. However, the Social Democratic 
leader has frequently criticized Ade- 
nauer for adhering too closely to U.S. 
policies. Ollenhauer, for instance, dis- 
approves of the Allied-sponsored peace 
contract which would grant almost 
complete independente to West Ger- 
many. The opposition leader argues 
that this plan would hamper long- 
range efforts to unite West Germany 
and Red-dominated East Germany 
under one government. Adenauer 
feels that the peace contract is the 
best obtainable plan for German in- 
dependence at this time. 


Changes in Senate 


A short time ago, Republican law- 
makers began the difficult job of se- 
lecting a new floor leader. The im- 
portant task of guiding Republican- 
sponsored bills through the legislative 
mill was once carried out by Ohio’s 
Republican Senator Robert Taft, who 
died late last month. 

Most GOP senators support Cali- 
fornia’s 44-year-old Senator William 
Knowland for the job of floor leader. 
Knowland has been acting in that 
capacity since last June, after the late 
Senator Taft became too ill to con- 
tinue with his legislative duties. As 
we go to press, it is practically certain 
that Knowland will be the regular 
GOP floor leader. 


Meanwhile, Ohio’s vacant Senate 
seat must be filled. According to ex- 
isting rules, the state’s governcr, 


Frank Lausche, is to appoint a tempo- 
rary successor to Taft until the next 
congressional elections are held in 
1954. Lausche, a Democrat, is ex- 
pected to appoint a member of his 
own party to the Senate. 

If the Ohio governor should choose 
a Democrat to fill the vacant Senate 
seat, the Republicans would lose their 
former slim majority in the upper 
house. Each of the two parties would 
then have 48 members in the Senate. 
(This includes Oregon’s Senator 
Wayne Morse, an Independent who 
has agreed to vote with the GOP on 
certain matters.) In case of a dead- 
lock in Senate balloting, it would be 
up to Vice President Richard Nixon to 
cast the deciding vote on the GOP side. 
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High Prices 


In case you didn’t already know it, 
prices on many of the things we buy 
today have reached a new high. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—a govern- 
ment agency which keeps tabs on our 
living costs—says that the average 
American family has to pay more for 
the necessities of life now than ever 
before on record. 

Prices have been edging up steadily 
since last February. A boost in the 
cost of food and hikes in rental charges 
are chiefly responsible for the higher 
living costs, according to BLS. 

Despite the discouraging prices 
news, most economists and certain 
government officials predict that there 
will be a steady drop in living costs 
in the months to come. They point 
to the following signs which, they 
say, will soon lead to price reductions: 

Housing is becoming more and more 
plentiful in most communities across 
the nation, We have huge stores of 
food. The shelves of many stores are 
filling up with goods at a faster rate 
than the customers buy them. In 
brief, the supply of most goods is 
catching up with buyers’ demands, 
thus relieving the pressures that have 
been pushing prices upward. 


Uneasy Indochina 


A cloud of uncertainty hangs over 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos—the 
three partly independent, French- 
supervised Indochinese states. In 
about six weeks’ time, the heavy rainy 
season, which began last spring, is 
expected to end in Viet Nam—scene 
of the heaviest fighting between 
French-led Indochinese troops and 
communist guerrillas. When the rains 
end, full-scale fighting may be re- 
sumed in this part of the globe. 

As the French and Indochinese wait 
for the rain clouds to disperse, their 
chief concern is this: What will Red 
China do, now that the shooting war 
in Korea has been suspended? Will 
the Chinese communists step up their 
military aid to the Red Indochinese 
rebels? Or can a peaceful settlement 
be found for Indochina in forthcoming 
peace talks on Korea? 

Meanwhile, the French and Viet 
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Namese are building up their strength 
for the next round in their seven-year- 
old war against communism. Though 
they hope for peace, Indochina’s anti- 


communists are preparing for the 
worst. 
General Henri-Eugene Navarre, 


commander of French and Indochi- 
nese forces, is planning to strike new 
blows at the rebels. He has already 
made daring land, sea, and air attacks 
on enemy strongholds. General Na- 
varre recently declared that his armies 
may be able to lick the Reds within 
two years—unless the Chinese com- 
munists intervene. 


New Ambassadors 


Several countries are getting ready 
to welcome new diplomatic representa- 


tives from the United States. Among 
the envoys recently appointed by 
President Eisenhower are ambassa- 


dors to Switzerland, Turkey, South 
Korea, and Ethiopia. 

New U.S. ambassador to Switzer- 
land is Miss Frances E. Willis. For 
Miss Willis the appointment is the 
highlight of « long career in the for- 
eign service. After teaching at 
Goucher and Vassar colleges, Miss 
Willis went to work for the State De- 
partment in 1927. Her diplomatic as- 
signments took her to Chile, Sweden, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Spain, Britain, 
and Finland. 

For the Swiss, Miss Willis’ appoint- 
ment has two unusual twists. She is 
the first ambassador they have re- 
ceived from our nation. Previous U.S. 
representatives to Switzerland have 
held the rank of minister. And be- 
cause Swiss women do not vote or take 
part in public affairs, a lady ambas- 
sador will be in a unique position in 
the country. 

Headed for Turkey is Avra M. War- 
ren, who will also direct the handling 
of U.S. aid to that country. Warren, 
who has been in the foreign service 
for 33 years, has been ambassador to 
Pakistan and headed our diplomatic 
missions to the Dominican Republic 
and Finland. 

Already representing the U.S. in 
South Korea is Ellis O. Briggs. He 
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was recently given a permanent ap- 
pointment as ambassador to that coun- 
try. Mr. Briggs entered the foreign 
service in 1925, Before going to South 
Korea Mr. Briggs was our ambassa- 
dor to Czechoslovakia. 

The appointment of the Reverend 
Dr. Joseph Simonson as ambassador 
to Ethiopia marks the beginning of a 
new career for him. A _ Lutheran 
clergyman, Dr. Simonson is at present 
pastor of a Glen Cove, Long Island, 
church and has held high offices in 
his denomination. 


Stand-By for Throne 


If something should happen to Queen 
Elizabeth before Prince Charles is old 
enough to rule, who would take over 
the duties of the British monarch? 

Under a law passed in 1937, a re- 
gency or temporary monarchy would 
carry out the royal duties. The re- 
gent, according to this law, would be 
the Queen’s younger sister, Princess 
Margaret. At the time the law was 
passed, Princess Margaret was second 
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in liné to the throne »f Great Britain. 

Since then, however, Elizabeth mar- 
ried and became the mother of two 
children, both of whom now rank 
ahead of Margaret. Because it is not 
likely that Margaret will become 
Queen, many British think that she 
should be freed from some of the re- 
strictions expected of a possible re- 
gent. So recently, the government has 
announced plans to change the regency 
law. Very likely the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Elizabeth’s husband, will take 
Margaret’s place as a stand-by for the 
throne when the law is changed. 

To change the law, each member of 
the Commonwealth—except .India— 
must make a similar change in its 
laws. India is a republic and recog- 
nizes the monarch or regent only as 
head of the Commonwealth. 


Soviets in Arctic 


In these days of cold war, the frozen 
Arctic region is becoming especially 
important. Its location at the top of 
the world puts it on the most direct 
routes between Europe and North 
America. That means, as both the 
free nations and Russia know, that 
the area could be a first line of de- 
fense in event of trouble. 

For some time, the United States 
has been building up its air defenses 
in the Arctic. More than a billion dol- 
lars has gone into construction of air 
bases in Greenland. A big base at 
Thule, in the northwestern corner of 
Greenland, cuts hours off the flying 
time between points on opposite sides 
of the globe. 

But there are signs that Russia has 
an edge in the race for control of the 
polar region. With part of Siberia 
lying inside the Arctic circle, the Rus- 
sians had an easy head start. The 
nation’s knowledge of polar conditions 
and its large fleet of ice breakers have 
also been advantages. And Soviet 
slave labor camps have provided work- 
ers to develop the area, 

U. S. military leaders think that the 
Soviets may have as many as a half 
million Arctic troops, most of them 
concentrated on the Pacific and Euro- 
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Congress 


1. What action did Congress take con- 
cerning undersea oil deposits that lie 
within a few miles of our shores? 


2. Why is the fight over the excess 
profits tax regarded as an Eisenhower 
victory? 


3. If adopted, what would an amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator John Bricker 
provide? What did the present Con- 
gress decide to do concerning the amend- 
ment? 


4. Describe the major reorganization 
plan carried out by the President and 
Congress. 


5. What progress was made 
attempt to make Hawaii 
states? 


in the 
and Alaska 


6. How did Congress deal with refu- 
gees, many of whom have fied from 
communist-controlled territories? 


7. How much money did Congress al- 
low the armed forces? What was the 
main dispute over defense spending? 


8. Deseribe the relations 
President Eisenhower and (1) 
Taft; (2) Senator McCarthy. 


between 
Senator 


Discussion 
1. What do you consider the most im- 
portant legislation passed by Congress 
in its 1953 session? Why? 
Do you consider that Congress in 
to 1953 session made a good legislative 
record or not? Explain. 


Korea 


1. Briefly list major provisions of the 
truce in Korea. 


2. Why is there still great danger in 


Korea, even though a truce has been 
signed? 

3. Explain the differing viewpoints 
over who won the war. 

4. How has South Korea’s President 


Rhee added to our difficulties in main- 
taining a truce? 


5. What advantages does Red China 
seem to have obtained by the war? 


_6. Name the two subjects listed for 
discussion first at the political confer- 
ence between Red and UN representa- 
tives this fall. 


7. What is our probable attitude to- 
ward any demand by Red China for ad- 
mission to the UN? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the war in Korea 
was worth what it cost in lives? Ex- 
plain your viewpoint. 


2. Should the U. S. recognize Red 
China and admit her to the UN? Pre- 
sent arguments for the side you take. 


References 
“What Comes After a Truce?” U. S. 
News & World Report, July 31. A gen- 


eral discussion of what is likely to hap- 
pen in the months ahead. 


“South Korea’s Job of Reconstruction,” 
by E. J. Taylor, New York Times Maga- 
zine, June 14. Takes up the extent of 
war damage. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name two members of America’s 
delegation to the UN General Assembly. 


2. Who are the chief contenders for 
control of West Germany’s government 
in forthcoming elections there? 

3. What important changes are taking 
place in the Senate as a result of Sen- 
ator Taft’s death? 


4. Why is Indochina particularly un- 








easy at this time? 


frightened, while her father tells about their escape to Austria from their home 
country, communist-ruled Hungary. A lawyer, he had been deported to a Hun- 
garian village where the Reds held him responsible for all troubles that occurred. 
He and his daughter managed to cross barbed-wire barricades successfully, but 
his wife was critically injured by a Red border guard’s hand grenade. 


pean edges of the region. According 
to other reports, the Soviets have 
around 50 air bases near the Russian- 
Norwegian border. 


5. Who are our ambassadors to Swit- 
zerland and Turkey? 


6. How is the cold war bringing about 
changes in the Arctic? 
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Across the United States 





Our Busy Great Lakes States 


This is the last in a series of nine 
articles on the regions of the United 
States. Because of limited space we 
are unable to include all the impor- 
tant cities and major attractions in 
each state. The states are grouped 
according to the plan used by the 
United States government. This week 
we are concerned with the East North 
Central states. 


HIO, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 

and Wisconsin are listed as the 
East North Central states by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. They might better 
be called the Great Lakes states. The 
shores that each has on the lakes are 
of importance to its prosperity in 
commerce. 

The Great Lakes also make the five 
states favorite vacation spots. Mich- 
igan is sometimes described as the 
most naturally air-conditioned state 
in the Union. Its cool breezes and 
even climate make it an ideal vaca- 
tion land. One of the most famous of 
its many attractions is the Isle Royale 
National Park—located on the largest 
island in Lake Superior. The island 
park is a rugged, forested area. Its 
picturesque forests, inland lakes, and 
fine camping grounds are major at- 
tractions. 

Wisconsin is one of the greatest 
playgrounds in the Middle West. Its 
lovely lakes are world famous. Ohio’s 
banks on Lake Erie are dotted with 
summer resorts. Indiana’s lakes and 
streams offer ideal fishing grounds. 

Illinois is “Lincolnland.” Through- 
out the state, one may see memorials 
to the great President. On Lake Mich- 
igan is the city of Chicago with its 


MUCH OF OUR STEEL « comes ‘fom 
the East North Central States 
towering skyline, beautiful beaches, 

and spacious parks. 
Here is a brief sketch of the five 
states and their products: 


Popula- 
Area: 
En- 


Columbus. 
ranks 6th. 
miles; ranks 34th. 
1803. 


Ohio. Capital: 
tion: 8,174,000; 
4i,222 square 


tered the Union: 


Ohio is the tire state, producing 
most of our automobile tires’ and 
tubes. In addition, Ohio leads all 
other states in the production of busi- 
machines, and ranges, 
aluminum articles, nuts and bolts, and 
clay products. 

Only Pennsylvania produces more 
iron, steel, and coke. Only Michigan 


ness stoves 


automobiles. Ohio also 
ranks second in the production of 
glass, soap, motors, and steel for 
buildings and bridges. Other factory 
products include clothing, bicycles, 
chemicals, and airplanes. 

One of the best areas in the United 
States for growing grapes and peaches 
is in Ohio. The big field crops are 
wheat, corn, soybeans, oats, rye, and 
barley. Most of the grain is used to 
fatten hogs. Livestock raising and 
meat packing employ many people in 
Ohio. Hundreds of farmers also raise 
baby chicks. There are more egg- 
hatching incubators in Ohio than in 
any other state. 


makes more 


Michigan. Capital: Lansing. Pop- 
ulation: 6,708,000; ranks 7th. Area: 
58,216 square miles; ranks 22nd. En- 
tered the Union: 1837. 


Michigan is the automobile center 
of the world. Nine-tenths of the motor 
cars owned by American families are 
built in the big plants at Detroit, 
Pontiac, Flint, Lansing, and other 
Michigan cities. 

The state is divided into two parts 
which are separated by the Straits of 
Mackinac and the waters of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron. The 
Upper Peninsula is a region of cop- 
per and iron mines, lumber camps 
and sawmills, rivers and lakes, and 
wild scenic beauty. 

The Lower Peninsula offers a little 
of everything. In the northern part 
are sandy beaches, lakes, and forests. 
Popular resorts and vacation areas are 
found in this part of Michigan. 

Toward the central section of the 
Lower Peninsula, there are salt mines, 
oil wells, and natural gas fields. Mich- 
igan’s salt deposits are so vast that 
they could supply the whole world’s 
needs for several thousand years. 

Southern Michigan is dotted with 
industrial cities. In addition to cars, 
Michigan turns out most of our re- 
frigerators. Some of the finest fur- 
niture made comes from Grand 
Rapids. Much of our breakfast cereal 
comes from Battle Creek. Other fac- 
tory products include stoves and fur- 
naces, business machines, pumps, 
ships, farm machinery, drugs, chem- 
icals, and paper. 

The land bordering the shores of 
Lake Michigan is one of the leading 
fruit-growing regions of the United 
States. Michigan raises more cher- 
ries than any other state. Other farm 
products include vegetables, sugar 
beets, potatoes, oats, corn, melons, 
pork, poultry, and dairy products. 
Canning and freezing fruits and veg- 
etables and packing meat are impor- 
tant activities in the southern part of 
the state. 


Indiana. Capital: Indianapolis. 
Population: 4,104,000; ranks 11th. 
Area: 36,291 square miles; ranks 
87th. Entered the Union: 1816. 


Indiana’s 51l-mile coastline along 
Lake Michigan is one of the busiest 
manufacturing regions of the coun- 
try. In this area are steel mills, oil 
refineries, and cement plants. 

Other parts of the state also are im- 
portant in manufacturing. Slaughter 
houses and meat-packing plants are 
located at Indianapolis and Hammond. 
Big automobile plants are located at 
Indianapolis and South Bend. Musi- 
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THE GREAT LAKES region is a major industrial area of our country. Ali 
five of the states depend heavily on water transportation. 


cal instruments, electrical machinery, 
railway equipment, rubber goods, 
farm machinery, drugs, glass, leather, 
and canned foods are among the 
other factory products. 

Indiana is the third most important 
corn-growing state, ranking next to 
Iowa and Illinois. Wheat, hay, and 
oats are raised throughout the state. 

Indiana ranks sixth among the coal- 
mining states, with 7,000 square miles 
of soft coal fields. About three- 
fourths of the limestone used in the 
United States comes from the quarries 
of southern Indiana. 


Illinois. Capital: Springfield. Pop- 
ulation: 8,918,000; ranks 4th. Area: 
56,400 square miles; ranks 23rd. En- 
tered the Union: 1818. 


Illinois is a transportation center 
of the United States. It is criss- 
crossed by a vast network of high- 
ways, railroads, and airways which 
run in all directions. Chicago is the 
hub of this network and the largest 
railroad terminal in the world. 

The rich farm land and big fac- 
tories of Illinois make it one of the 
wealthiest states in the Union. Only 
New York and Pennsylvania have 
more wealth and only California, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have more 
people. 

Chicago ranks second only to New 
York as the leading manufacturing 
city in the country. Three-fourths of 
all goods manufactured in Illinois 
come from Chicago. The city is the 
largest meat-packing and grain-selling 
center in the world. It is also the 
second largest publishing center in 
the U. S. 

Among the products of Illinois in- 
dustry are iron and steel, farm ma- 
chinery, tools, road-building machin- 
ery, steam boilers, railway locomo- 
tives, freight and passenger cars, fur- 


niture, watches, glass, gasoline, elec- 
trical machinery, drugs, clay prod- 
ucts, paints, musical instruments, 
candy, and corn products. 

Cqrn is the chief farm crop, with 
two out of every five acres planted 
to it. Other crops are soybeans, wheat, 
barley, rye, popcorn, buckwheat, hay, 
alfalfa, and clover. Hogs, poultry, 
and cattle bring the farmers almost 
two-thirds of their income. 

Coal is mined in half the counties 
of the state. Only Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia mine more coal than 
Illinois. The state is also an impor- 
tant oil-producer. 


Wisconsin. Capital: Madison. 
ulation: 3,539,000; ranks 13th. 
56,154 square miles; ranks 25th. 
tered the Union: 1848. 


When Americans think of Wis- 
consin, they think of milk, butter, and 
cheese, for this state is the dairyland 
of our nation. Wisconsin has almost 
as many cows as it has people. Dairy 
cattle, as well as dairy products, are 
sold outside the state. 

Hay, oats, and corn, which are used 
to feed the herds, are the biggest farm 
crops of Wisconsin. In addition, Wis- 
consin raises eight-tenths of the hemp 
produced in the United States and 
more ginseng—a herb used in medi- 
cine—than any other state. Fur farm- 
ing and bee-keeping are also impor- 
tant. 

Many of Wisconsin’s industzies 
have grown up to handle farm prod- 
ucts. Most important are meat pack- 
ing, canning and freezing fruits and 
vegetables, and making milk prod- 
ucts—cheese, butter, and condensed, 
evaporated, powdered, and malted 
milk. Among other goods made in 
the state are tractors, plumbing fix- 
tures, paper, furniture, tires, flash- 
lights, fountain pens, and radios. 


Pop- 
Area: 
En- 
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Korean Truce 


(Concluded from page 1) 


we defeated our enemies. They sur- 
rendered to us and we were clearly 
the victors. In Korea, however, we 
and the communists negotiated an 
agreement to quit fighting. We and 
they, on an equal basis, signed the 
truce. Neither side conceded defeat 
in any way. 

In a more important sense, it may 
be argued that the UN is a victor. 
For the first time in history, an inter- 
national organization, the UN, ap- 
proved the use of military force to 
stop an aggressor—something that the 
old League of Nations had not dared 
to do to check Fascist Italy, im- 
perialist Japan, and Nazi Germany be- 
fore World War II. The free world 
thus served notice upon the com- 
munists that we would not stand idly 
by and let aggressors overrun inde- 
pendent nations. 

The UN, led by U.S. forces, went 
to war to prevent communist conquest 
of the Republic of South Korea. The 
UN achieved that goal, at least for 
now. South Korea remains a non- 
communist republic. 

There is, however, considerable 
argument about the value of the vic- 
tory. A good many Americans feel 
that we should have gone on to conquer 
North Korea and unite it with the 
South Korean republic. Unless the 
two parts of the country are united, 
the argument goes, there is bound 
to be more trouble; South Korea will 
be in danger so long as the com- 
munists hold North Korea. As it 
looks now, many people insist, we’ve 
managed only to bring about an un- 
certain stalemate. 

The sharp difference in viewpoints 
is shown by comment in leading Amer- 
ican newspapers and magazines. The 
Washington Post, for example, holds 
that the “military mission of the UN 
has been accomplished,” for South 
Korea has been saved. Editor David 
Lawrence, in his weekly U.S. News 
& World Report, asserts in contrast 
that ‘“‘we have signed away our honor” 
with a truce that makes no real pro- 
vision for unifying Korea. 

Whether one looks upon the war 
as a victory or a setback, there is 
no doubt that it cost us far more than 
we expected. We sent troops to Korea 


for a “policing action.” Our original 
idea, so far as it can be ascertained 
now, was that UN forces could settle 
the Korean troubles qauickly. As it 
turned out, we came close to military 
disaster on two occasions. We lost 
close to 25,000 known dead; thousands 
listed as missing probably are dead, 
so the death total is certain to rise. 
At least 100,000 of our troops were 
injured. Planes, guns, and ammuni- 
tion used in Korea cost around $15 
billion. 

How about Syngman Rhee? The 
UN saved the Republic of South Korea, 
which President Rhee heads, but he 
isn’t happy about the truce. 

Rhee upset plans for the truce sev- 
eral weeks before it was signed. He 
released 25,000 Red prisoners who 
didn’t want to go back to their home- 
land. In so doing, Rhee violated our 
agreement with the communists to 
turn the prisoners over to a neutral 
commission. Rhee also said that he 
would order his troops to keep on 
fighting. 

President Eisenhower sent a special 
representative, Walter Robertson, to 
Korea to talk with Rhee. We promised 
him millions of dollars to help re- 
build his war-devastated country. We 
also promised to help him strengthen 
South Korean military forces. Rhee 
agreed, in return, not to block the 
truce. He is expected to keep that 
agreement for at least six months, 
but, so far as is publicly known now, 
Rhee has made no specific promises 
on the time limit. 

The South Korean executive feels 
that the UN should have kept the war 
going until the unification of North 
Korea with his country could be forced. 
Rhee thinks there is no chance of 
getting the Reds to agree to demo- 
cratic unification of the two Koreas 
by diplomatic negotiation. Rhee, fur- 
thermore, is convinced that the Reds 
will start new fighting in the months 
ahead. 

For the U.S. and her allies, the 
situation is most difficult. We are 
pledged to enferce the truce and try 
also to see that Rhee abides by it. 
That can mean that we may have to 
fight his troops, if Rhee breaks the 
truce. At the same time, we’ve taken 
the position that we will not give 
Rhee any help if he gets into a fight 
with the Reds on his own responsi- 
bility. Also, we apparently have prom- 
ised Rhee that we will walk out of 
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THE TRUCE DEMARCATION LINE in Korea. Red and UN teams work 
together to patrol the 214-mile zone, which separates the opposing armies. 


a political conference with the Reds 
at the end of three months, if no pro- 
gress toward agreement on Korean 
issues is made. 

Our promises to President Rhee are, 
in fact, somewhat confusing. As 
Columnist Walter Lippmann points 
out: We are pledged, by the armis- 
tice, to settle the question of with- 
drawing our troops from Korea by 
negotiation with the Reds; “and yet 
we appear to have promised Dr. Rhee 
to make a treaty with him which 
stipulates that all American forces 
shall not be withdrawn from Korea.” 

Our relations with Rhee probably 
will be clarified in the next few weeks. 
Meanwhile, we may hope that Rhee— 
whose country we went to war to save 
—won’t do anything that can break 
the truce agreement. 

Where does Red China stand? Al- 
though she suffered heavy losses, Red 
China comes out of the war with some 
advantages. 

First, she seems to be in control 
of North Korea, which was not. the 
case before the war. There is a North 
Korean communist government, but 
the Chinese Reds appear to be making 
the important decisions. 

Second, the Chinese have made a 
good showing of their military power. 
They may feel that this show of power 
will count in their favor when they 
make demands at a conference with us 
and our UN allies this fall. 

Third, the war was a cheap testing 
ground for weapons which the Soviet 
Union supplied to the Chinese and 
North Korean Reds. Sefore World 
War II, Italy and Germany sent planes 
and forces to Spain to fight for General 
Francisco Franco, now ruler of Spain, 
in a revolution against the old Span- 
ish republic. The lessons learned were 
of great value to the Italian-German 
team when it started World War II 
against the free world. In the same 
manner, the communists have been 
able to try out their weapons in Korea. 


Doubtless they have learned lessons 
that will be ; to good use in any 
future confi th the free world. 

What will i: volitical conference 
bring? The United Nations General 
Assembly meets August 17 to fix a 
date for a political conference to be 
opened sometime this fall. The re- 
sults of the conference may determine 
whether there is to be more war or 
peace in Asia. 

The subjects listed for discussion 
at the conference between UN and 
Red delegates are (1) political ques- 
tions in Korea, which means talk 
over the chances of unifying the two 
Koreas, and (2) the withdrawal of 
communist Chinese and UN troops 
from the Korean peninsula. 

It seems unlikely that the Reds 
will agree to let Korea be unified as 
a democratic republic. If they do, 
the Reds are certain to ask conces- 
sions that we don’t want to make. 

Almost certainly the Red Chinese 
will demand that we recognize their 
government and admit them to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. That 
would mean ousting General Chiang 
Kai-shek, whom we now recognize as 
the legal head of China’s government 
and who keeps his headquarters on 
Formosa Island—off the coast of the 
mainland of China. 

Congress, at present, seems to be 
strong in its support of Chiang and 
determined to prevent recognition of 
the Red Chinese regime, which con- 
trols the China mainland. Agreement, 
then, will be difficult on this issue. 

As noted above, we appear to nave 
committed ourselves to keep troops in 
Korea for some time. Consequently, 
we may look for trouble in negotiating 
the question of withdrawing all for- 
eign troops from the two Koreas. 

There are bound to be many dif- 
ficulties when we and our allies meet 
the Reds at the political conference. 
We may hope that real steps toward 
lasting peace may be taken, even so. 
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